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].—ForeEIGN POoLITICs. 


‘tes the Sanjivant of the 5th February, has 
Sir WILLIAM LEE Tg cane his leave and start again for the 


frontier. There “a 7 oy | e. blood ain. 

‘i this shedding Of bloo ridis: have n 
o r vist Grvauaes bare been burnt. Dut for every two soldiers killed 
a ene British side, only one soldier has been killed on the Afridi side. Who has 


netiag: ? 
a eee ‘of nA tdi villages bave been burnt, and this is the only result 


shi after an expenditure of three or four crores of rupees. 
The natridie 4 gin soldiers. . They had been serving under the British 
Government and were gradually becoming attached to it. This frontier war, 
however, has turned the Afridis into implacable enemies of the British Govern- 
ment ; and they will make common caure with the Russians and the Afghans if 
the latter ever venture to invade India. Will not that be a rather serious 
consequence of this shedding of blood? When will this thirst for blood be 


quenched ? 


The result of the frontier war. 


IIl.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)— Police. 


2. The Hindu Ranjika of the 19th January says that in the absence of a 
Removal of dead bodies in the Detter arrangement in the mufassal for the removal 
mufassal for post mortem examina. Of dead bodies for post mortem examination, the 
tion. police invariably pounce upon any villagers they 
come across to do the work, and do not even pay them a proper remuneration 
for their labour. It is not the police, however, but the Government itself which 
is primarily to blame for the oppression which is thus committed upon the 
mufassal people. Government has passed the order for the removal of dead 
bodies for post mortem examination in cases of suspicious death, but has not 
provided the labour required for such removal. In order to please the autho- 
rities and avoid being censured for inefficiency, the police manage to do the 
work in the best way they can. The absence of a proper complement of 
coolies to perform the work also prevents the removai of dead bodies promptly 
enough to prevent their decomposition. Dead bodies are, as amatter of fact, 
often removed so late and in such an advanced state of decomposition that it 
becomes impossible to examine them properly. To prevent all this and other 
mischief, a staff of four doms should be kept at each thana for promptly remov- 
ing dead bodies. Noone will object to their removal by doms, because no 
objection is now taken to the handling of dead bodies by doms during post 
mortem examinations. Only in those cases in which the relatives of the deceased 
themselves undertake to remove a dead body, doms should not be allowed to 
touch it. The Amrita Bazsr Patrika some time ago assured the public that a 
proposal like this was under the Government’s consideration. But it now seems 
that the Patrika was misinformed. | , 
3. A correspondent of the Charu Mihir of the 21st J anuary complains 
that some Musalmans of Mymensingh town fre- 
quently slaughter cows openly by the side of the 
Dapunia Road to the great disgust and annoyance 
The authorities should make an enquiry and put a 


Cow-slaughter near a public 
street in Mymensingh town. 


of the Hindu residents. 
stop to the practice. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


4. The Hindu Ranjika * Pa = January hopes that Mr. Steinberg, 

Mr. Steinberg. : istrict Judge of Rajshahi, will correct his habit 
7 + teinberg, Judge of Raj- of speaking sarcast} ‘ ally to and reprimandin g 
most estimable officer. witnesses and pleaders. He is in other respects a 
0. The Hitavadi of me 40h February learns from a correspondent that 

- The judicial off ere 18 a difference between the Munsifs and the 
in the Sccborgunee yelling i da Subdivisional Officer of Perozepur in the Backer- 
gunge district, and that the people of the subdivi- 


810n, and the residents of Rayer Kathi in particular, are likely to suffer greatly 
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“» consequence of it, if it is not soon made up by Government. How can Ind; 
expe . obtain high posts under Government if those who obtain suc dians 
quarrel among themselves without any regard to the public interest ? Posts 
8. The Sanjivani of the 5th Febr publishes the purport of 8 telegram, 
from Gaibanda in the Rangpur district, accord; 


Tho Subdivisional Officer of to which the Subdivisional Officer had ten tom-tom 
— beaters, employed by the boys of the local school, 
arrested on the occasion of tlie last Suraswati Puja. Strange to say, the tom. 
tom beaters were at once put up for trial, and the Subdivisional Officer held hig 
court that very day at night, and fined them ten rupees each. — | 
The telegram does not say of what offence the accused were convicted, 
It has been subsequently learnt that they were charged with and convicted of, 
bomb-throwing. It is to be hoped that the District Magistrate will enquire into 
the allegations made against the Subdivisional Officer of Gaibanda. 
7. A correspondent of the Bangavasi of the 5th February complains of 
| the conduct of the Subdivisional Officer of Gaibenis 
Pa ’ meres Officer of in tie Rangpur district. On the occasion of the 
ues Saraswati Puja, the boys of the local school had been 
making themselves merry with letting off bombs and crackers. This annoyed 
the Sub livisional Officer, who went to the school compound with a posse of police 
constables and had the school duftry arrested for setting fire tu a bomb. On 
the teachers pleading on behalf of the duftry, the Deputy Magistrate threatened 
them with prosecution. The duftry, however, was let off after confinement for 
two hours and a half. There was beating of tom-toms in the school compound 
the same evening. This put the Subdivisional Magistrate out of temper. He 


had the tom-tom beaters arrested, forthwith held a court, and fined the accused 


ten rupees each in spite of the pleadings of the accused’s pleader, whom he 
placed on the dock as a witness. and refused to grant his application for a post. 
ponement of the trial, in order that the accused might move the higher court for 
the transfer of the case. The local public raised subscriptions to pay off the 
fines inflicted on the tom-tom beaters, and thereby saved them from imprison- 
ment, 


(c)—Jails. 


8. The editor of the Hitavadi continues the narrative of his jail expe- 
“ riences in his issue of the 4th February :— | 
FP on DT sone alli the ] was resting in the writers’ office after 2 P.M, 
when news arrived that I, too, was to be released. 
{ did not believe this news at first. But when the authorities informed me of 
my release, I was convinced that my sufferings were now really at an end. 
I thanked the Jailor, the Superintendent and the other officers, and came out. 


I had thought of concluding here the narrative of my jail experiances, but 
I have something more to say. The following has appeared in another 
paper :— 

“Our Kavyavisarad of the Hitavadi is tired of narrating, for about the last 
six months, his jail experiences and we too are being pained, after their perusal, 
to think of the sufferings of the unfortunate prisoners. But is this long narts 
tive reaching the ears of those for whom it is meant? If it had reached thet 
ears, we should have heard some thing about a remedy.” 


The writer is exercised with doubts as to whether our writings have draw. 
the attention of the authorities, and has expressed the opinion that our narra 
tive would have produced a greater effect if it had been written in English. 
He will by and by see that he is mistaken. Indeed, we have seen transtations 
of our jail narrative in the confidential report of Government. We are 
informed that a jail officer is employed in translating the narrative. It is idle ¥ 
hope that jail oppression will be at once remedied simply because an account 0 
it 18 reaching the ears of the authoritics. There are many difficulties in the wey 
of a remedy, such as considerations of official prestige, &c. As a result of the 
publication of our narrative better arrangements have been made about the } 
diet, but the juil punishments have become more severe, and prisoners are ! 
heavily punished for light offences. So, whatever the effects of our narrative 9 

regards jail diet, it has produced the very reverse of the desired effect a5 
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jvately informed the authorities that I could’ aid in. catching 


I ; a a 
ho stole rice. But the authorities did not accept my aid. 
—— - wat w sight, look a good effect, But we are receiving proofs 


4 a 5 


no doubt that far better arrangements have been ma 


ote pe by good conduct or good work. It isnot fair to inflict so 


heavy @ punishment for a little copper sulphate. The offenders have, besides, 


_the writer cannot say whether the oe ae ae will approve of the severe 


last. i 
oe We refrain from making any reference to matters which should not be 


brought to public notice, and which we are not ina position to prove. We wish 
to bring many other matters to the notice of the authorities on the first suitable 
opportunity. A narrative of our jail experiences will also be published in 
England in English. If an agitation of these questions has the effect of remov- 
ing or alleviating the sufferings of a single prisoner, we shall think that our 
labour in writing the jail narrative has not been in vain. And if all our efforts 
prove vain, we shall say:—‘ If a man fails to achieve an object with his best 
efforts, he cannot be blamed!” No efforts, however, will be wanting on our part. 

There is no classification of prisoners in this country and there is no grada- 
tion of punishments according to the gravity of the offences. Whatever distinc- 
tion there is in the written rules is not observed in practice. Distinction is 
moreover made at every step between white and black prisoners. Native and 
European prisoners are not punished alike for an offence. These things apart, 
it will be seen that all who go to jail are not rogues cr thieves or robbers. 
Without being dishonest or guilty of any immoral act, many are caught in the 
meshes of the law and go to jail. It is by no means just to class such people 
with swindlers, murderers, lechers, thieves or robbers. 

In the beginning of 1893, Government’ decided to classify prisoners. ‘The 
scheme was not then fully carried into effect. The Pioneer and other news- 
papers protested against the proposal, The Pioneer did not even fail to laugh 
at those who proposed such a classification. But many officials did not agree 
with the Pioneer, Many said at that time that those who were guilty of 
offences involving no moral turpitude should be treated differently from other 
prisoners, but itis not known that even after the amendment of the Jail Code, 
any prisoner has been reckoned as a first class misdemeanant under section 777. 
This is much to be regretted. | : 

The Pioneer and Company could not then realise what offences volving no 


moral turpitude might be. . If, in the Hearsey case, in which our cotemporary 
escaped with an apology and the nayment of a fine of 3.000 runees, he had 
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been sentenced to the punishment with which the Judge threatened to punish 
him the next time he was convicted on a similar charge, he would have seen 
that there was after all a gradation of offences, | 
_ -Suppose a railway signaller or a station-master Who has worked 24 hours 
: & stretch, inadvertently delivers one paper for another, or, overcome with 
Urowsiness, Signs &@ wrong paper and is therefore imprisoned. Would it be 
just or reasonable to deem such a man a compeer of thieves or robbers or to 
regard his character as stained? A slight reflection will show that there are 
many such offences for which. eople go to jail. Every sensible man must 
erefore admit that there should be a classification of prisoners. __ 
a shall conclude my by narrative with a reference to another subject. 
ep wh Claude Martin und created with the object of affording pecuni 
The © released prisoners with a view to enable them to gain an honest livelihood. 
creator of this fund is a benefactor of not prisoners alone, but of the whole 
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human race. The main rule about this fund in the Jail Code rung me 
follows :— ! 3 iene 

‘On the release of prisoners of either sex, whether European, Eurasian o; 
Native, from any of the Bengal jails, the Visiting Justices of the Presidency 
Jail may supply from the ‘General Claude Martin Fund’ such prisoners, 
if considered deserving of assistance, with clothing and other necessaries, put 
them in the way of finding employment, or help to defray the cost of their 
conveyance to some place where there is reason to expect that they may be able 
to gain an honest livelihood.” 


It might have been hoped that so beautiful a provision would enable man 
to refurm themselves. But only nominal aid is given to native prisoners. Tho 
very note appended to this rule in the Jail Code is enough to dash all hope 
to the ground. It is as follows:— ) 


“(Nore.—The Visiting Justices of the Presidency Jail have stipulated 
that a donation from this fund to any native released prisoner shall not exceed 
Rs. 10.)” 


The reader will easily see how just this arrangement is. To say nothing 
of the adequateness or inadequateness of this sum of 10 rupees, it was wrong to 
make any such distinction of race in the matter of the granting of the aid, 
We dare say the noble and benevolent creator of the fund would never have 
approved of such distinction. 

The abolition of race distinction in this connection and a publication of 
the list of the prisoners who have been granted aid from this fund for good 
conduct in jail will give an impetus to the cause of a reform of their character 
by prisoners. I have briefly described what I have seen and heard during 
my residence in jail for five months. My jail narrative ends for the present. 


(d)—Education. 


SaHACHAR, 9. The Sahachar of the 2nd February would like to see classes for technical 
Fob, 2nd, 1898. . oe _ education like those proposed by Dr. Martin in con- 
we education in the zilla nection with every zilla school in the Bhagalpur 
and Chota Nagpur Divisions opened also in the 

other divisions as a tentative measure. « : 


MuRsHIDABAD 10. A-correspondent of the Murshidabad Hitaishi of the 2nd February 


ag oy --—- yegrets that Dr. Martin’s instructions were not 
"The last Middle Examination in heeded by the examiners who set the papers st 
the last Middle Examination held in the Burdwan 


Division. ‘The following are some of the irregularities in the question papers:— 


(1) The candidates were asked to define centre of gravity, though the 
subject of centre of gravity was not included in the course. 

( 3} Only 48 and not 50 marks were assigned to the Subhankari paper. 

(3) There was a printing mistake in the first question on geometry, and 
there were many mistakes of grammar and idiom in the language 
of the paper. 

(4) The eighth question in the language paper required an essay on 
“Tdleness is a terrible enemy of society”—a subject extremely 
difficult for middle school] boys to deal with, 


Siete 11. The following statement occurs in an article communicated to the 
Feb. 4th, 1898. Hitavadi of the 4th February :— 
“The principal officer of the Education De 
partment is freely admitting the despicable character of Nutan Path.” 
Sansay, 12, The Sanjay of the 4th February complains of the delay which 18 
Feb, 4th, 188. ‘The results of the Lower Pri. *#king place in publishing the results of the Lower 
mary Examination in the Faridpur Primary Scholarship Examination in the Faridpur 
— | district, and hopes that they will be soon published 


(¢}—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


Sansay, 13. A correspondent of the Sa may of the 4th February strongly coD- 


Feb, 4th, 1898. SE a Ca es demns the proposal of the Faridpur District Board 


sary ia the Faridpur district, |» ~=—-« (9 Temove the Baliakandi Charitable dispensary 1 
ones’ the Goalundo subdivision to Nalia, a village neither 


‘*Nutan Path.” 
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ituated a8 Baliakandi. Baliakandi contains 
pulous nor so advanisgert ho souls and is an important place of busines, 
a gage ‘station and a mart, and containing a post office and a registry 
being . e Saaita is a jungly place situated at the eastern extremity of the 
office, WA's h The people of Baliakandi paid Rs. 1,500 on the establish- 
Baliakandi thana. agreed to subscribe not less than Rs. 200 


; d have 201 
ment . = pen: ra nditure, and are, in fact, raixing Rs. 400 for the 
parpos That under these circumstances, & proposal for its transfer should 
. ’ 
e 


t that Babu Syama Mohan Chakravarti of Nalia 
made seome dine to ey ae Rs. 300 for a charitable dispensary in his 


so popul 


has left by his will a yearly su 


village, and the District Board wants to avail itself of the bequest by making 


the transfer in question. 
14, A correspondent o 


f the Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 4th February com- 
--Masal Commissioners for plains of ae cg heed a poms rpet ee 
 Eoations Munidealite | upon the Musalman community of Santipur in the 
the Sentipar Municipality in the Ypert “district by Mr. K. C. De, Municipal Chair- 
man, by recommending only one Musalman for appointment by Government as 
Municipal Commissioner, ‘The Masalman residents have submitted a memorial 
to the Divisional Commissioner drawing attention to the Chairman’s malicious 
conduct towards the Musalman community, and praying for the appointment 
of three Musalman Commissioners by the Government. The correspondent 
hopes thit the Divisional Commissioner will listen to the prayer of the memo- 
rialists. 
15. Another correspondent of the same paper makes the following com - 
laints against the Santipur Municipality :— 


Complaints against the Santipur (1) In spite of the Government order that no. 


ne cart tax should be levied in Municipalities upon 


carts which ply for not more than eight days in the month, great zulm is 
committed in the above Municipality for exacting that tax even on account of 
carts which are occasionally plied on the owner’s private business. 

(2) The cart tax is collected by two peons, the cart-registrar, who is paid 
Rs. 10 and whose duty it is to collect it, doing absolutely nothing. There 1s, 
therefore, no necessity for wasting the rate-payers’ meney on a cart-registrar. 

(3) No attention is paid to petitions. In many cases the petitions which 
are presented cannot at all be found in the Municipal office. Lately, a rule has 
been made for levying a searching fee of four annas from every petitioner, in 
order that the proceeds of the fee may be devoted to the entertainment of an 
apprentice in the office. But it is unjust to levy such a fee, because the office 
already contains a sufficiently large number of clerks. 3 

(4) The streets have become very dusty owing to the large cart traffic, 
but they are not watered. | 


(h)— General. 


16. The Sahachar of the 2nd February is grateful to Sir Alexander 

i Mackenzie for his find condescension in listening to 
the plague regulations for Bengal. ‘*@ prayer of the leading citizens of Calcutta and 
_, adopting many of the alterations suggested by them 
in the plague regulations issued by Mr. Stevens. His Honour’sspeech at Banki- 
pore ought to be widely read, as every line of it breathes sympathy with his 
subjects. Referring tothe alarm which had been created in Patna and other cities 
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in Bihar by the promulgation of the plague rules, Sir Alexander, whilst assuring ~ 


the pres that they had no cause for fear, threatened severe punishment 
to those designing and disloyal persons who, according to him, werethe authors 
of the alarm that had been created, if he again caught them doing similar 
mischief, Everybody would be glad to see real offenders punished, but it is 
0 that Sir Alexander Mackenzie will not punish anyone as wicked and 
disloye! only if a hot-tempered and thoughtless Government officer, blinded 
7 anger 1n consequence of any advice given him, or of any irregularity in 

“ nesentien. ot the plague rules pointed out to him, choses to call him wicked 
eee isloyal. The person who offends an official in that way may be guilty of 
a ae more than indiscretion. The writer is fully confident that under Sir 
‘ exander Mackenzie no innocent man will be wrongly punished, Ithas been, 

oreover, very kind of the Lieutenant Governor to warn the offenders for 
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‘r first offence. His Honour deserves the most sincere thanks of his subjects 
ne liberality of his views, for the affection he has evinced for his mubjects, 
and for the keen solicitude to protect their religion, customs and manners 
which he has shown. | 


17. The Hitavedi of the 4th February complams that the Forest offi y 
of the Sundarbans. appraise wood in an arbitrar, 
Appraisement of wood by forest ' rary 


7 po manner, 28 will appear from the discrepancy bo. 
officers in the Sundarbans. tween sate appraisement and the subsequent > 


praisement by water-mark at the toll station. A cargo of wood appraised ag 
1,000 maunds by the forest officers is appraised as not more than 600 maundg by 
the toll officers. The system of appraisement by water-mark should be 
adopted by the forest officers also. It 1s hoped that the poor wood-cutters will 
obtain a redress of their grievances from kind-hearted Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. 


18, A correspondent of the same paper complains that the Sub-Registrar 
- of Mahmudpur in the Jessore district registers 
The Sub-Registrar of Mahmud- docyments only between 7 and 10 4.M., and those 
sige who come later froma distance have to go awa 
disappointed. The Sub-Registrar is also said to have lately ruled that he vil 
not register more than 20 documents any day. 


19. Another correspondent of the same paper complains that the residents 
of Belbana in the Jessore district have to suffer 
a good deal of inconvenience from the want of a 

| ost office in the village. The income of the 
Alkadanga post office is anived mainly from this village, and yet Government 
refuses to grant it a post office of its own. 


20. The plague regulations, writes the Sanjivant of the 5th February, had 
thrown the Bihar public into a panic. They have, 
however, been reassured by the se ley Bowers 
or in his Bankipore speech, in which His Honour 
observed that the regulations would be substantially modified so as to allow 

patients to be segregated in their own dwellings in the cases in which 
there will be facilities for such segregation. Patients may also, under the 
modified rules, be kept under any medical treatment they like. 


21. The same paper has the following with reference to the late riot at 
Nasik in the Bombay Presidency :— 

The Indian people can suffer anything and 
everything, but they cannot put. up with what appears in their eye to be an 
insult to their women. During the famine the people died calmly and without 
making a complaint. But when their women began to be forcibly taken to 
segregation camps and hospitals on the suspicion of being plague-stricken, thé 
people, not caring for their lives, went so far as to assault Government servants. 
Fhe plague measures were at the root of the recent Bombay and Sholapur riots. 


‘They were also the cause of the panic in Patna and are no doubt at the root 
of the riot at Nasik. 


A rumour has been set afloat in certain quarters that the Kunbis of Nasik 
were incited by educated natives to this act of violence. This cannot be 
true. Educated people cannot allow themselves to be implicated in such dis- 
turbances, or encourage people to commit them. They are perfectly aware of 


the powers of the Government. It is only ignorant people who are capable of 
such foolish and mischievous acts, | 


22. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, writes the Bangavasi of the 5th February, 
Tilak in Jail, growing weaker and weaker, and his body is wast 

' wee ing away, He is losing vitality, and if he goes on 
wasting away in this way there will remain very little chance of his coming 
out of jail alive. Enough, Master, withdraw your destructive power; have 
done with your rudra attitude. Pardon Tilak and release him. The Indian 
people are very poor, they are poor in everything. They will become, 80 to 


A post office wanted at Belbana, 
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The Lieutenant-Governor on the 
plague regulations. 


The plague riot at N asik. 


speak, penniless beggars if °y are deprived of Tilak, that. jewel of a mas. 
= he: not take away Tilak, who is to the Indian people what the staff is to 
Ind man. | | } 
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observes the same paper with reference to 


. ee Mae en catenant-Governor’s Bankipere speech, has 
gir Alexander Mackensie on modified the plague regulations, If space permits, 


plague regulations. people will henceforward have the choice of a 
ie : for the segregation of plague patients. T 
ing hospitals in their own pyre cxind tor hints’ seaveeution: tek tee 


f ; , ?, 
Hindus and aon hk th their ery, preferring to abide by the authority of 


authorities ai It is & relief that the Bihar ublio at least will able to breathe 


Dr, Lowson. | 5 Desa et egg 
‘ freely. The Lieutenant-Governor explained the whole thing 
ssbb ta aii’, ied assured the Bihar people that Mr. Risley would soon 


‘fed plague regulations. The outbreak of plague in a country is a 
a tr er to ‘ta siglé and & ser1ous perplexity to the Government. It 
icone the people as well as the Government into a panic. But the Govern- 
ment is powerful and can bear the calamity with patience, while the people, 
weak as they are, become beside themselves with fear. ‘This being the case, if 
the Government takes oppressive meusures on scientific authority, the people 


become utterly helpless. ‘lhe Lieutenant-Governor has given proof of high- 


mindedness by showing consideration to the people. 


. Fa aper writes as follows :— 5 
educa Mr. Cotton’s administration has gratified us 


Relief for distressed coolies in beyond measure, He is an active, sympathetic 
— and benevolent ruler. In many places in Assam 
distressed coolies are seen roving about. The ranks of these coolies are swell- 
ing in various ways. There are, among them, coolies who, having become 


incapable of work through age or illness, have been turned out by their 


employers. There are others who, not being able to put up with ill-treatment, 
have run away from tea gardens. There are others, again, who being: indoor 
patients in a hospital and not being able to put up with the rigour of hospital 
rules, have decamped from hospital custody. These peop’e, ragged and — 
less, rove about in the Assam villages in a state of utter destitution. Mr. Cotton 
has now ordered the erection of relief sheds in the villages 1n the Cachar and 
Sylhet districts for these roving and helpless coolies. Arrangements will also 
be made for sending these people back to their homes or for employing them 
on railways and in tea gardens. ‘Ihe diseased and the infirm will be piaced in 
hospitals. It is impossible to sufficiently thank Mr. Cotton for tins benevolent 
act. He has done a godly act by coming to the relief of those poor and desti- 
tute people who cannot express their grievances to the Government and who 
seem to have been born to suffer. 


III.—LEaIsiative. 


2). The Tripura us te the first fortnight of Magk contams the 
ae ollowing in English :— ! 

The Criminal Procedure Bill. In our last hl ue we stated briefly how injuri- 

ously the more important. of the proposed changes in the criminal law. will 

aifect the administration of criminal justice. We desire to discuss some of the 

prominent features of the Criminal Procedure Bill ; particularly m referenee to 

the disadvantageous position in which an accused person will be placed im 


criminal trials. We shall first deal with that se od of the Bill whieh seeks — 


to deprive the accused of the privilege of inspection of statements of witnesses 
recorded by police officers, and of cross-examining them upon the same. 


The disadvantageous position in which an accused will be laced, if that 
pat of the Bill were enacted into law, is well] jllustrated by the record of the 
itghar murder case, tried by the Assistant Sessions Judge of Tippera a few 
months back. But as the facts of that case may not now be fresh in the 
recollection of our readers, we shall briefly recapitulate the same. 


One Golak Chandra Sil of Bitghar had a young daughter named Uda 
Tara, aged about 20 years, a8 woman of daa A character. This Bhs 
an given up by her husband about four years ago, and from that time she was 
we. with her father Golak. Sines a year and a half, the badmashea of the 
jae oll pend ie pelt aconpe at night in the nerth hut in which she generally 
9 ere jealous of anoth + eis lm j 
the knowledge of is father and or ga — — | 
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One dark night some time in March last, a gang of badmashes, 
pelted stones in that hut, and her father, who with herself and her 
asleep in the west hut, came out by the back-door to remonstrate 
tolerable conduct, and as soon as he came out, he was so severely 
that he died next morning. The prosecution alleged that Uday Tara’s brother 
Kandru Sil, who with his mother-in-law was in the east hut, just came out, and 
both of them recognised six or seven persons, including Tarini Sing, Tita Ram 
Chong and Nadia Chand Chong. with the help of a light which the mother.in. 
law was holding in her hand at the time, being herself then in the verandah of the 
east hut. Uday Tara and her mother are also alleged to have recognised the 
above-named three persons and others from the verandah of the west hut with 
the help of the samelight. After Golak fell down and was apparently dead, the. 
badimashes took to their heels, and as the condition of Golak was gradually 
becoming worse, Kandru Sil alleged to have gone to the village chaukidar 
and told him of the occurrence, naming the assailants. Kandru’ then 
returned home with the chaukidar, and some neighbours also followed them 
thither, and they were told the names of the assailants that very night, 
After Golak died next morning, the chaukidar went to the thana and laid - 
information of the occurrence. The Sub-Inspector, who investigated this cage 
and took down the statements of the witnesses, sent up the three persons named 
above on a charge of having jointly murdered Golak. 

When the case was committed to the Sessions, all the above witnesses 
related the above story in their examination-in chief; but when they were cross- 
examined with reference to what they had stated to the police, the evidence of 
identification of the assailants in the dark night became highly suspicious and 


improbable, in that the following facts were proved from the “ police state. 
ments ” :— | 


(a) That the deceased’s son did not mention the names of the assailants 
to the chaukidar to whom he went first of all, though he was 
questioned about their names. 

(0) That the deceased’s son cried out to his futher from inside the east 
hut, not to come out, as his life might be endangered, 


(V.B.—This was so, probably becauso Kandru and his father are barbers 
of country charals, a naturally timid race.) 3 , 


(c) That Kandru, his mother-in-law, mother and sister did not come out 
of the huts till after the assailants went away. 


(d) That the door of the east hut, in which Kandru and his mother-in- 


law were at the time, was not opened till after the assailants had 
left the place. 


This being the state of things, the Assessors, and in concurrence with them, 
the Judge disbelieved the evidence of identification of any of the assailants, 
and all the three accused were acquitted. The occurrence was not denied by 
the defence, but it was contended that the witnesses could not have recognised 
the assailants. The record of the Sessions trial shows that some of the 
assailants were not mentioned by the witnesses to the investigating police 
officer, and that they attempted to implicate others by making false statements 
about recognising them in the dark night by means of a light. The flagrant 
falsehoods wate | and the exaggerations made by the witnesses could not 
be exposed unless the accused were allowed to cross-examine them upon the 
‘police statements”, and unless the accused were allowed access to the same. 
It is quite certain that long terms of imprisonment would have been their 
inevitable fate. The Bitghar case is but one out of millions in which positive 
injustice would have been done to accused persons if they had not been allowed 
access to “‘ police statements ”’ for cross-examination. 


We think it is a recognised fact that in the mufassal, perhaps in 99 out of 
every hundred criminal cases, the witnesses come from the lower classes 
of people, who have no education and who generally show a strong and peculiar 
bias for the party at whose instance they are selected and examined, as in the 
case we have referred to; and this bias becomes stronger as the witnesses are 


more or less drilled for the witness-box by touters or tadbirkars, and by police 


officers. Exaggerated statements and falsehoods of a more or less serious chat- 


acter are therefore the natural concomitants of sucha process of preparation for the 


as usual, 
: mother, was 
with their in. 
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' . ‘cumstances, therefore, the task of a Judge or Magis- 
peng ate trath 4 elimin atin g the untruth becomes one of an exceed- 


: ter, and hence it is of supreme importance that all posstble 
ing ee nid be gives to an accused person to show to the Court that parti- 

a statements of witnesses made in the trial are invented, altered, or exaggerated 
vr h desire to help the party at whose instance they are examined. It is by 
thi moons alone that a Court is enabled to form a right conclusion; and the 
facil tog thus afforded to the Court is far greater than if the privilege were 
withheld from the accused, and the Court were left at its pleasure to use the 
‘‘ police statements ” without any help from any quarter. Besides, the Sessions 
Courts in the vast maj _— of cases are presided over by European Judges, who 
being more or less imperfectl acquainted with the vernacular languages and 
their colloquialism in which the statements are taken down by pvlice officers in 
a ranning and often illegible hand-writing, would naturally shrink from what 
under such circumstances will be an undoubtedly troublesome task of comparison. 
The interest of justice will suffer, and free scope will be given to flagrant 


falsehoods if the privilege were withheld from an accused person. We think 


therefore that even if the judgment of Sir John Edge, so far as it decides that 
statements of witnesses recorded by police officers is a part of the diary, were 
correct, though we question its soundness, still it is desirable to amend the law 
in such a manner that the ‘police statements” may be open to inspection 
by an accused person for the purpose of cross-examination in reference thereto, 
in accordance with section 157 of the Evidence Act. : 


26. The Charu Mihir of the 3lst January cannot understand why it is 


proposed to make sedition cases triable b 

trates without a jury. In England they cannot 
be tried by Magistrates without a jury. If sedition cases are made so triable, 
few Magistrates will be able to act contrary to the wishes of Government 
which orders @ prosecution, and justice will, therefore, be done in a very small 
number of such cases. In the mufassal, in particular, the Magistrates and 
their subordinates are not at all well disposed towards the press which the 
would very much like to oppress if they could. In most cases, the Magistrates 
will, under the powers which are proposed to be given them, bind down 
editors and others under section 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code. ‘They 
will also have no difficulty in getting Government’s permission to prosecute 
editors. It will therefore become almost impossible to conduct newspapers in 
the mufassal, where, however, newspapers are most wanted to bring to the 
notice of Government the oppression which is committed by the officials 
and the misuse they make of their powers. If the mufassal press is gagged, the 
mufassal people will be deprived of the only means they now possess of 
bringing to the notice of the authorities the oppression and injustice which are 
committed upon them. It cannot be believed that Government wishes to rule in 


The proposed sedition law. 


the dark. But the passing of the proposed sedition law ‘will surely have the 


effect of making it rule in that way. 
27. The Bangavasi of the 5th February has the following:— 

It hasnow y Bonet upon the mind of our Anglo- 
dian contemporaries that the proposed sedition 
oe law will place them on the same meee. with 
native journalists; they are, in fact, afraid of losing their caste. The Proneer 
was the first to raise an alarm, and the reader has not forgotten the sweet and 
courteous language in which it referred to the vernacular press and advised 
the Government to pass a law exclusively applicable to them. ‘The Pioneer refers 
to the subject again and finds fault with the proposed. measure, because “ their 


The Pioneer on the 
sedition law. Proposed In 


( Government’s) method made no distinction between the vernacular and the 
English (not necessarily owned or written by Englishmen) press, or what is for 
practical purposes, the same thing, between the disloyal and the lore.” We 


said long ago that in this caste-ridden coun the Government ought to have 
— m the Sedition Bill that distinction "between natives are Europeans 
ei . re has observed in ‘all other laws. Just hear a story. A mukhtar, a 
~ ~ on Satending the accused ina riot case in the Court of a 
: a eg: Joint-Magistrate. In the course of his argument he quoted a section 
il riminal Procedure Code and observed that the European Police 

uperintendent had acted against the law, Upon this the boy Magistrate lost 
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his temper, threw aside the Code, and roared out— “ exeta att win] ata Taint 
miai?” “* Who made the law—your forefathers or mine?” The mukhter 


replied—“ aaa SEH Vt We VAIS FIA Fate; SAAS PTH Sicqats ety | 
“ Huzur, it is certainly your forefathers who made the law and I am a mere 
underling.” To this the young Magistrate responded— q_; aIcEq cats cy 


ain cacy, ofe awiias Figa aa cart,” ‘“‘Enough. Whatever a European 


does must be law.” Exactly so. Englishmen are the rulers of our country ; 
what they do must be lawful. Those among our native contemporaries are 
certainly misguided who do not bear in mind the remarks of this Joint. 
Magistrate. In the mufassal we have found many European Judges and 
Magistrates echoing the sentiments of this young Joint-Magistrate and acting 
. did. Most of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries also are of the same 
opinion. All this makes us say that, being a subject people, we ought not to 
vie with Englishmen, or to forget our own true position because we have many 
Englishmen on our side. We must loyally accept any law that it may please 
our rulers to pass, and faithfully carry it out, This is not cringing servility, 
but the bounden duty of a subject people. If you, with your smattering of 
English, try to vie with Englishmen, we will call you fools. 

28. With reference to the proposed amendment of the sedition law, the 
Habiul Mateen of the 7th February observes that the 
Government intends to amend the law in the teeth 
of a very strong opposition by the native public. The proposed amendment is 
highly objectionable. The sedition law in its amended form will be so strict 
and comprehensive that it will result in the prosecution of one newspaper editor 
or another every day. The Anglo-Indian press is the most seditious press, and 
it never writes anything which is not calculated to harm one community or 
another. It is, however, doubtful, whether the proposed measure will, in 
practice, apply to that press, Christian Missionaries, again, are in the habit 
of abusing the Indian people and their religions and their preaching parties 
will be the most seditious under the proposed law. Magistrates of the first 
class and Presidency Magistrates should not be given the power to try cases 
under the sedition law. 


The proposed sedition law. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


29. The Hitavadi of the 4th February writes as follows:— 

So widespread a distress as that of last year 
has not been seen for a long time. Even very 
old people say that they never saw such distress. There is no knowing how 
many people have died of starvation. ‘These things are not creditable to an 
civilised Government. We cannot take it as a providential visitation. This 1s 
no solitary instance of distress. Let there be a little drought or a somewhat 
excessive rainfall or a storm and distress is inevitable in this country. As 
for the Central Provinces, it is suffering from chronic distress. 

In the present distress Government came forward to the help of the 
people. It wasup and doingin relieving the distress and with that view begged 
alms of distant countries. But we cannot say that the responsibility of the 
officials ended there and they have done all that they ought to have done. 
We are grateful for the help which was given by Government, but we are of 
Opinion that these famines are due to the carelessness of the officials. We 
cannot, therefore, help finding fault with the officials. Failure of crops for 4 
single year produces widespread distress. Is this a sign of an efficient adminis 
tration or of the prosperity of the people? The poverty of the people 1 
daily increasing and there is no remedy for this increasing poverty. “That 1 
why we have to witness such dreadful scenes. 

_ . Government misappropriated the Famine Fund which it solemnly pledged 
itself to apply only to purposes of famine relief. The shameless and perfectly 
unfeeling manner in which the officials in this country break pledges is perbaps 
without a parallel. Mr. Bradlaugh made Government restore the Famine 
Insurance Fund by his remonstrances in Parliament, but immediately after his 
death the fund was again misappropriated. The authorities have no shame °F 
moral scruples, and the only thing they fear is public opinion in England. But 
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the English public cannot be informed of everything, and Government there- 
. : ner. : 
ne eS yi a “4 officials at first tried to deny the existence of distress, 
, Phi “a hacame impossible, denied that there were deaths from. starva- 
= "ae ch deaths could no longer be denied when many Anglo-Indians 
a ng blish reports of the distress and photographs of people ema- 
‘ated by hunger. Let the generous Government then judge whether our 
Sadiiaie of gratitude is likely, under these circumstances, to be an unmixed 
oe the writer of an article in Jndia shows by means of statistics com- 
iled by him from Government publications that during the six months ending 
31st May last the mortality in several places. exceeded the average mortality 
by 168,000, although he has not in his possession all the necessary materials. 
Such mortality must melt even |the hardest heart. A Famine Commission has 
been appointed, but no one can say whether it will do any good. 


. The same paper writes :— 
~~ ln ee We said in our last that it was the fault of the 


Mr Heard and advances for officials that people could not help imputing sinister 
— motives to Government in its grant of pecuniary 
aid for relief purposes. It is no wonder that people should be alarmed at the 
way in which a! see for relief work have been recovered by certain officials. 
Popular discontent cannot but be increased by such conduct as that of the 
capricious Hakim of Deoghur during the late distress, 


Babu Gadadhar Majumdar, a resident of Kanro, received an advance of 300 
rupees at a s-nall interest for the purpose of excavating a tank, on the conditions 
of repaying it in several instalments. The work was taken up and its progress 
was watched by the local officers. The Vaccination Inspector reported that 
work was not being properly conducted, and that Babu Gadadhar has employed 
the advance in purchasing rice and paying off dehts. This was denied by 
Gadadhar Babu. The kanungo had then the tank measured under Mr. Heard’s 
order and zapected that work up to the amount of 122 rupees had been 
completed and the excavation was being- proceeded with. Mr. Heard came to 
Kanro ; but, without taking the trouble to enquire whether the money had been 
really applied to the liquidation of debts, called upon Gadadhar Babu, in spite 
of all that he had to urge, to repay the balanceof 188 rupees within a week. 
Gadadhar Babu was now attacked with fever and could not repay the amount 
within the prescribed time. He therefore asked for a week more. Before the 
week had elapsed he received another notice to the effect that he would not have 
to repay the alance if he could do work up to 188 rupees in ten days. Gada- 
dhar Babu waited upon Mr. Fleard- and expressed his inability to do this. 
Mr. Heard then took from him a recognisance for 25 rupees, and directed him 
to wait upon him for further orders at Saroya, a distance of 18 miles, after 
> days. Gadadhar Babu went there with the balance of 188 rupees, but 
se Heard now ordered him to repay the entire sum of 300 rupees. Gadadbar 

abu had therefore no alternative but to raise the money at an interest of 


24 ner cent. Mr. Hoard did not also fail to recover from him 4 rupees 8 annas 
and 6 pies as interest. 


VI.—MIsce.Laneous, 


31. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 1st February has the following :— 
in wane ob ottkinn In a letter published in the Indian Daily News 


fecling. over the signature of E. C. R., an Anglo-Indian 
ae “oe cor * 
political agitation by the Indi ee has the following with reference to 


‘ .- 
‘We see now the fruit of our labour. The ancestors of these ungrateful 


Indians were formerly tillers of the soil, and through our benevolence and 


ral spirit and our duty as a Christian Go ; 
: ; vernment we spent money in 
eyey them baw making them civilized. They have succumbed, however, 
rulers eae 20 heredity ; and to the end of all time under the most lenient of 
» these blood eruptions will show out. We should have followed the 


t : 
aoe of the Americans towards the Red Indians—exterminated the whole 


AITavaDI, 
Feb. 4th, 1898. 


BURDWAN SANSJIVANI, 
Feb, lst, 1898. 


PRATIEAR, 
Feb. 4th 9 1898, 


Au Ponca, 
Feb. 4th, 1898. 
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It is impossible from the signature to know who the correspondent is, w 
country he belongs to, and what nationality he boasts of. Who are you, wo - 
therefore led to ask, what right have you to refer to yourself in the plural 
number in speaking of the English people and the English Government? Yoy 
are certainly not one of the Queen’s ministers, nor a Member of Parliament, 
nor the Leader of the House of Commons, nor a Governor-General, nor a 
Lieutenant-Governor— no, not even a Member of any of the vegislative 
Councils, It is our firm conviction that you do not belong to any branch of the 
military or civil service of the country, for we cannot believe that the Govern. 
ment has appointed a discourteous and scurrilous man like you to any post in 
the public service. For a man who would kill the Indian people wholesale 
and turn their country into a desert, it is impossible to become a Government 
servant, to be the servant of our kind-hearted Queen who always takes 
motherly interest in our affairs. ai 

If youare not a Government servant, who are you? Do 7 belong to the 

powerful British nation who rule half the world, who are held in high regard 
and great respect by millions of people for their many virtues, whose rule in 
India is based on justice, who have abolished slavery for the sake of moron b 
and who of late paid lakhs of rupees for the noble purpose of saving the 
famine-stricken people of India from starvation? No, certainly not. We can- 
not believe that a man belonging to the British nation would entertain the 
impious sentiment which animates you and wish to turn India into a desert. 
You cannot be an Englishman, for an Englishman is not a coward, and is 
never in the habit of stabbing a man in the dark. Had you been an English- 
man you would have signed your name in full and would not have taken 
shelter in initials. You, moreover, betray a lamentable ignorance of Indian 
history, and this shows that you have very little to do with India. Who are 
they that have told you that the Indian people were “tillers of the soil” before 
the English came to this country? Read Indian history, and you will see how 
the Indians, even during the Musalman rule, excelled in arts and manufactures 
and commerce. Would the Europeans, we ask, have thought it worth their 
while to come to this country if it had not been famous for its wealth and if its 
people had not been civilised? You also say that the English people spent 
— in educating us. If you had a grain of sense you would have known 
that the money spent in this country does not come from England, but is raised 
in this country in the shape of taxes. 

We have not been able to know or understand you. It is quite probable 
that, disappointed in making your fortune in India, you are thinking of killing 
the Indian people and living in their country ‘the monarch of ail you survey. 
This is your dream, but this dream will never be realised. 

32. The Pratikar of the 4th February writes as follows :— 

eee What a joyful day for the people of Murshid- 

hee Mackenzie's visit bad that the man who twenty years ago ruled the 

district in such a way as to win everybody's g00 
opinion, is coming, as the ruler of the province, to visit his old friends, 5it 
Aloxander Mackenzie said that it was his solicitude to see his old friends that 
brought him to Murshidabad. And the people, on their part, are expressing 
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tion with the visit from any other Lieutenant-Governor. Asa matter of fact, 
from the Rajas and Maharajas down to the common shopkeepers, every 
in the Murshidabad district is transported with joy at Sir Alexander’s visit. 
33. Al Punch of the 4th Feb has the following: — Sy 

<. aeme Mr. Gladstone is dangeronsly ill. On his sick- 
: ™ one bed, Mr. Gladstone is bitterly lamenting the miser 
able fate of Thessally and Crete and is despairingly pot death to his relict 
Is he not reaping the bitter fruit and the curse of ‘the Sick Man” ? Now the 
-we hear the old man crying in utter hopelessness, the question which puzzles # 
is——who will inherit his political turban and his ministerial 
will chant the piteous dirge of 


anger and indignation against the Turk? Mr. Chamberlain is the fittest person © 
be the old ake itical successor. His elevation to the leadership of the Libere! 


Party will probably be approved by England. Like Mr. Gladstone, he is an enemy 
of the Sultan, a well-wisher of the Grecks, and an advocate of Cretan autonomy: 


pen-case ? Who 
or Greece and Crete, and who will give vent © 
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speec d that he was sorry that England, who is in full 
aahobent way we pon | ae for want of the co-operation of the powers, 


eympathy with Crete, tm that island. Now that Mr. Gladstone is fast fading 


wae, iat the pene please the dying man and let the ambition of Mr, Chamber- 


tified. 
lain A r ; a ‘hat address to Sir William Lockhart, writes the Sanjivans of the 


5th February, the Sikhs of Lahore congratulated 
The Sikh add:ess to Sir William im on the success of the frontier campaign. 
arama Success indeed! Neither the Indian nor the British 
public know what success has been achieved by Sir William Lockhart. _ To tell 
the truth, nothing has been achieved beyond a copious shedding of blood and 
a stupendous waste of money. The war correspondent of the 7émes has found 
fault with Sir William’s management of the expedition, and it is strange that 
the Sikhs should so much praise him. Such flattery is no doubt at the root of 
the Indian national degradation. 


Sir William, in his reply, eulogised the Sikhs for their valour. One would, 
however, like to know what Sir William has written in praise of the Sikh 
soldiers in his despatches. ‘the Gurkhas, according to the report of the 
English war correspondent, signally distinguished themselves in the battle of 
Changru Kotal. But Sir William has not one word of praise for them in his 
despatches, though he is eloquent over the courage and bravery of the Gordon 
Highlanders. The Gurkhas were, in his opinion, rather hard put to it under 
the Afridi fire. But whom are the public and the future historian to believe— 
the English war correspondent or Sir William Lockhart? 


35. The Bangavasi of the 5th February has the following in an article 
tian ta neti headed ‘ Who is to blame ? ” 

si cgi Quite regardless of our own ability and of the 
circumstances of the country, we kick up the dust of political agitation and fill 
earth and sky with it. Who is to blame for. this? Like a parrot we talk 
nonsense in season and out of season. Who, again, is to be held responsible 
for this? To tell the truth, this unfortunate state of things is due to the 
education imparted to us by Englishmen, to the treatment they accord to us, 


and to the absence of the faculty of discrimination in their conduct towards the 
people of this country. 


Take the system of education in vogue in this country. It is neither suited 
to the circumstances of this country, nor is it after the approved method of the 
west. In pursuance of its policy of religious neutrality, the British Government 
has not introduced in this country the English system of education in its 
entirety. It has, however, been felt extremely necessary to give the people 
some sort of English education, without which it is impossible for the Govern- 
— to smoothly carry on the administration, andto become acquainted with 

: inner Jife of the people. So Universities have been established which 
: ucate the people in English law and English literature. Religious training, 
peverer, has been carefully left out of this system of education—religious 
raining, which is and ought to be the basis of real education. We, on our 


ede have readily and enthusiastically taken to this system of education to the 
total neglect of every thing else—so vreat is our admiration of things western. 


MU ssseawrvav 


: _ education, moreover, was at first a great temptation, as the passing of 

abl, niversity examinations was a sure passport to the higher grades of the 
e Ws service. By virtue of this passport a beggar’s son rose, at one bound, 
"Mh ol. egg of an Amir. The son of Chhidam Paramanik, by passing 
pi ne szeminatione, became a Deputy Magistrate and was presumptuous 

he ton : e G e hands with Maharaja Sris Chanive and address him familiarly, 
& boon co opla Modak became a Head Assistant in a Government office and 
hse A opie of the sons of Bamandas Babu. To tell the truth, society was 
he aha. ny. “y and the time-honoured cust»ms, the ancient discipline and 

nglish ci ‘lie things were swept away in the flood of Enghsh education and 
ar, rh sation, Hindu society was, in fact, desolated. Real education 
heshk d scount, and the system o posing examinations came into force. As 
quence of this, a godless undisciplined English-speaking youth full of 


Treverence and j iscrimi 

incapable of discriminati d inferiors. 
ca ating between *uperlors and interiors, 
me to pass for a model gentleman, ° . 


SANJIVANTI, 
Feb. 5th, 1898. 


BaNGAVasI, 
Feb. 5th, 1898. 


BaNnGaVasl, 
Feb, 5th, 1898, 
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This destructive system of education has created a havoc in soci 
English and Hindu systems of education are as the poles asunder. The 


English system of education makes no distinction between the ufaa> adhikar; 
eligible) and the Bafesiat anadhikari (ineligible). Under this system, a Ay 


ter’s son, if he knows the language, will be freely permitted to read Burke and 
Bentham, Bacon and Bain, Mill and Spencer. Not so, however, under the Hindy 
system of education, under which a Hindu, in the position of a house-holder 
however learned he may be, will not be permitted to read the Aranyaka philo- 
sophy. It isthe indiscriminating system of English education that has been 
extended to us, and we, down-trodden, bewildered and ill-treated Hindus, who 
have lived asa conquered people for seven centuries, are now, after a small 
acquaintance with the English language, reading Spencer’s ‘‘ Social Statistics.” 
oan freely discussing the republican principles which are the outcome of the 
French Revolution. Add to this the indulgence given to us by the European 
officials, the adulation and the patting on the back. Is it, then, strange that 
we should lose our head and deem ourselves our rulers’ equals? Is it strange 
that we should not even hesitate to flout and jeer at Englishmen? Our educa. 
tion has turned us into monkeys; but it is Englishmen and Enzvglishmen alone 
who are to answer for this strange metamorphosis. They know full well that 
the mere passing of examinations is not education properly so called, and that 
cram (however extensive) does not qualify a man for political rights and 
privileges. It is a pity that knowing all this full well, Englishmen should make 
us dance like monkeys. If they are doing it for the sake of fun, then must we 
say that they will have to pay heavily for enjoying such a fun. 

_ To tell the truth, the education which is imparted to us has brought us to 
this unenviable pesition.. To use a Hindu metaphor, Hindu society has been 
churned with the red of English education, and there has been a rich and 
copious yield of poison of which the English Government will have ere long to 
drink large draughts, It is’ owing to this that the laws of the country have 
to be amended and consolidated so often. The Marwaris are an enterprising 
and industrious people, but they do not boast of English education and do not 
care for political agitation. But the Bengali Babu, who lives from hand to 
mouth, makes a fuss of political agitation. But it is Englishmen who have 
imparted this demoralising education to us, and it is. no wonder that the 
recipients of this education should turn against their instructors. 


36. The same paper:— 


ety, The 


The Pall Mali Gazette has the following :— 
“We get the educated native putting in his 
claim for full British citizenship. This demand, 
as the educated native is fully aware, will never be granted so long as the 
Indian empire endures,” 

No, the educated native is not aware of this. If he knew it, he would 
not act in the foolish way which is so characteristic of him. Can we fully 
and rightly understand that we are a subject people and that we are not 
and can never expect to be equal to Englishmen in education and civilisa- 
tion? Do we always remember that a subject people as we are, we ought 
not to vie with our rulers or claim to stand on the same fovting with 
them? Englishmen have not come to this country as sadhus (ascetics) seeking 
spiritual salvation. They have come here for the sake of commerce, and it 18 
their intention to keep the country well-governed. Like us, the British 
Government has a flock of unemployed hangers-on who must be provided for. 
To them India is-ard always will be, a happy camping ground. A conqu 
people as you are, you must not have a large stomach, and, if you have, yo 
must learn to contract it, leaving it to your conquerors to enlarge thelt 
stomachs and increase their capacity as they please. If regardless of yourow® 
humble position, you vie with your conquerors, you will only harm yourselves. 
Ninety per cent. of the educated natives are Government servants, entirely 
depending upon the Government's favour. But our political agitation and our 
reckless —s in the press have turned the Government against its native 
subordinates. It no longer trusts them as before, and does not allow them, 
act independently. The feeling between the European official and his native 
subordinate has become embittered. The natives have suffered heavily, and if 


The relation between the ruler | 
and the ruled. } 
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this official distrust and antipathy are not soon dispelled, they are sure to. be 


~ ruined. 
37. The same paper 


has the following on Mr. Gladstone’s illness :— 
Mr. Gladstone, the oldest and most veteran 


Mr. Gladstone's illness. Minister of the Queen, lies seriously ill at Cannes, 


le civilised world stands their faces turned towards his sick bed, 
red ‘aan destael on their countenances. Mr. Gladstone 18 &2 man 1n a 


million, and the brightest ornament of the English nation. a his death, the ~ 
Oo 


Quoen will lose the brightest jewel in her crown, and the Kohinoor will be 


shorn of much of its lustre. 
Uriya PAPERS. 


88. The Utkaldipika of the 18th December observes that the trial of 
; odar Damodar, the alleged murderer of the late Mr. 
Delay in the trial of Dam 
Chapekar. Rand of Poona should no longer be delayed, and 
that he should at once be brought to justice. _ 

39. The same paper looks upon the appointment of Mr. R. C. Dutt, c..£., 

6 0 ter en late Officiating Commissioner of Orissa, to one 
as 2 Professor in the London of the professorial chairs in the London University 
University. as « mark of honour shown to Indian learning. 

40. The Samvadvahika of the 16th December suggests that one of the 

Mr. B.C. Dutt and the India vacant seats in the Council of the Secretary of 
Office. State for India may be offered to Mr. R. C. Dutt, 
and therehy an Indian may, for the first time, be introduced into the highest 
Executive Council for India. 

41. Referring to thefts committed on railways, some of which were 
| traced to the Railway employés by the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Allahabad, the same 
paper points out that proper arrangements should be made to engage the 
services of competent and good men for the Railway Department. 

42. ‘The same paper is glad to find that the voluntary services of Maharaja 
Pratap Singh Bahadur and the Maharaja of Patiala 
in the frontiers have been duly appreciated by 
Government, and observes that their noble example will encourage other Indian 
Chiefs and Princes to assist the Supreme Power by valour, men and money. 
The Uriya and Navasamvad of the 15th December makes a similar observation, 

43, The Sambalpur Hitaishini of the 15th December opposes the proposal 

The question of Civil appeals, Of Government to reduce the number of civil 

appeals in India, and agrees with the arguments 
put forward by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce in support of the opposition. 

41. The same paper advises Government to establish arbitration courts 
in India after the model of such courts existing in 
ieldipess Norway and Sweden, and thereby save India from 
the canker of litigation which is eating into the hearts of the Indians. | 


“s 
CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 
Bengals Translator. 


Thefts by Railway employés, 


Native Chiefs in the frontier war. 


Arbitration Courts in India. 
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